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Karine Nelson [KN]: Tell me where you were born. 

Frank Walker: I was born in a little town of Lindon, just out of Pleasant Grove, Utah, near Provo 
on August 25, 1911. 1 was bom in the home, a little two room home. That home still stands, I 
have a picture of it. They have added onto the south of it and those are just bedrooms now. The 
home is presently in Orem but at that time it was in Lindon. The boundary has changed. The 
record indicates that Dr. Grua was the doctor and Grandmother Walker was there, not as a 
midwife or anything like that, just to be there to assist if necessary. 

KN: How about you Aunt Beth? 

Beth Noel: I was born in Lindon, too. I was about nineteen months old when we moved to 
Vernal. Dr. Grua was my doctor, too, according to my birth certificate. I don’t remember 
anything about Lindon, but for a nineteen-month girl, I remember, we were moving to Vernal and 
we camped for the night and there was a big full moon and it was shining on these tall 
mountains. I can still see that — as old as I am. To think a girl that age could still remember that. 
That’s all I remember about moving out. We moved in two wagons. 

Frank: We moved in the spring of 1919, in May, just as school was out. I had completed my 
second grade year. Amy Walker was my teacher. I have a report card that I had passed to the third 
grade. We had one hay wagon that was eight feet wide and sixteen feet long and on that was 
loaded all our furniture, which included an organ, a mirror on the top of a chest of drawers, the 
bedding and so forth. The other wagon was like what the pioneers had. I don’t remember a cover 
over the top. My dad drove the wagon with the furniture on and my grandfather, John Y. Walker, 
drove the wagon with the family in it and food and so forth. We didn’t bring any cattle with us. 
We had four horses, a team of two on each wagon, and one riding pony, which we rode for the 
first two or three days. It was a six-day trip. 

I remember several places along the way. One of them, as we went into Red Creek, the 
old bridge is still there. The road came around a hill and the road was so narrow that only one 
wagon could go on it. There were no cars on the road at that time. All the car traffic, it there was 
any, went up from Duchesne, up over Indian Canyon through Price then to Provo. There was a 
railroad in Price. 

I remember my dad sent me down to see if anyone was coming up. If there was anyone 
coming up, we can’t go down; there is no way for them to back down and there is no way for us 
to back up, we can’t meet anyone there. 

Another thing I remember, as we crossed the Strawberry River, in Strawberry Valley we 
camped for breakfast. There was a great big fish in the pond. Dad got his pitchfork out, caught 
the fish, and we had the fish for breakfast. 

I have reviewed with Meda to determine what we ate and neither one of us can 
remember, but I would suppose that Mother had cooked up a lot of bread, and a lot of fruit, 
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maybe we had eggs, but we didn’t have any milk or anything like that, which my dad lived on. 

As we got to Duchesne, I remember leaving Duchesne, there was a man who had a herd of dairy 
cattle and we bought some milk, and oh, was it delicious. I think it was a Merkley that lived there 
at that time. 

The last stop was the on the Sand Ridge, we call it the Sand Ridge today, it’s between the 
Halfway Hollow and the Twelve-Mile Bridge. You know where that is? Well, the Twelve-Mile 
Bridge is kind of at the end of twist where it goes around and starts up the hill, that’s the Twelve- 
Mile Bridge. The Halfway Hollow is on three more miles. There is a bridge across the ravine 
there and just after you get past the Halfway Hollow there is a turn-off that goes down into the 
Green River, to Independence, Avalon and some of those places down there. Halfway Hollow is 
half between Vernal and Roosevelt. 

We camped on the top. There was stream of water that went down there from the river 
and is still there. The old Sand Ridge is still there and the stream of water is still there and it fills 
that lake down there, Pelican Lake. That water comes from the Uintah River, it goes along the 
Sand Ridge into the lake in Randlett. 

KN: Do you know why your family moved to Vernal? 

Beth: Well, we are told that someone told Dad that there was a lot of good farming ground in 
Vernal, but we also know that mother’s folks had moved from Heber to Vernal, the Richardsons, 
they lived in Naples. 

Frank: The Richardsons’ sons were in the sheep business and there was more grazing out here 
than where they were living in Heber, so they came out here and were grazing their sheep in 
Utah and into Colorado. Both of those sons died in 1918 with the flu, within a week of each 
other. The grandparents, our grandparents, had moved out and they had a ranch in Naples Ward. 
My dad had come to check on the possibility of farm with more acreage than he could get in 
Pleasant Grove or Lindon, so they decided to move. I think there is one other reason, too. It was 
important to live in an area where we could find wonderful mates. Most of us found our eternal 
mates here. 

Beth: I never heard that one, but it’s true. 

KN: Do you know where this ranch was in Naples? 

Frank: The place Dad bought from the Hullingers is on 1500 South and Vernal Avenue. It’s from 
Vernal Avenue to 5 th East, clear over to the [Vernal] cemetery was all the Walker ranch. Presently, 
Ralph, Don and I bought it when Dad retired. Mother had passed away and Dad decided to sell it 
and we bought it, divided it so that each one of us had about the same acreage. Ralph had the 
west end of it, Don the middle, he had already built a house in that area, and I took the east end 
of it. Most of it is sold at present. 

KN: Give me the names of your parents and siblings and the order they were born. 

Frank: George Franklin Walker [father], mother was Rose Halliday Richardson. She didn’t use 
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Halliday much, it is on the birth certificate. [The children were] Meda J. Walker, Franklin 
Richardson Walker, known as Frank R., Ralph Owen Walker, John Irvin Walker, Elizabeth 
Walker Noel, Lois Walker Erickson, Howard G. Walker, Don Muir Walker, Carol Rae Walker 
Brady, and Marva Walker Sorensen Lent. Meda was a Walker Walker, no relation. She married 
Acel Jay Walker and her name was Meda J. Walker. Quite a problem when they went to get their 
marriage licence. My mother had to go verify that they were not relatives, not brother and sister, 
they could legally get married. 

KN: Uncle Frank, tell me who you married, the date and where. 

Frank: I married Helen Bertha Henderson of Vernal, October 1, 1937, in the Logan Temple. 
Names of my children is Gerald H. Walker, Elaine Walker Ashworth, Reese Franklin Walker, 
Patricia Walker Snelgrove, Rosemary Walker Christiansen, then we have Robert William and 
Richard George Walker, twins, the last one was Charles Ray Walker. 

KN: Tell me, Aunt Beth, about your husband. 

Beth: I married Donald Douglas Noel on the 1 1 February 1942. We were married in the Salt 
Lake Temple. Our children are: David Walker Noel, Donald Lester Noel, Brian Hugh Noel, 
Suzanne Noel Carter, Garth Walker Noel, and Kevin Douglas Noel. 

KN: Tell me about your childhood. 

Beth: I remember when we got a little older we all sang, except Dad. We had a room called the 
parlor, which people call their living room now. We had a piano. Meda would play the piano and 
in the evening when the chores were all done, in the winter especially, we would gather around 
the piano and harmonize. In the summer we would play games. A lot of time the neighbors 
would come over, the Hatches that lived to the south of us. 

We would play Run, Sheep Run, Anti-I-Over, where we would throw the ball over the 
house and have the teams try to catch each other. In the wintertime, we would build a big circle, 
tramp the snow down, with the one in the middle, that was called Fox and Geese. Dad would 
play with us when he was able. Kick the Can. These were usually played in the evening because 
you were supposed to hide, then come in and kick the can before the one protecting the can could 
catch you. If he caught you, then you were the one to be at the can and go looking for the others. 
Hide and Go Seek, we played that. Oh, I remember playing that when I was a teenager. Had the 
neighbor boys there. There was one boy that especially would go hide with me. Dee Hatch would 
protect me, he would go hide with me. 

Another thing we did. We had an orchard at the back of the house and the boys had a 
standard set up where you could high jump and pole vault. I used to compete with them on the 
high jumping. I didn’t dare pole vault, that was a little scary for me, but I remember in high 
school, we had a teacher, Miss Petty, who was the P.E. teacher, and we were high jumping one 
day and she said, “Where did you learn to high jump?” I had five brothers that I competed with 
and we also practiced jumping over pole fences. 

KN: Tell me some of the chores you had to do. What were the girls in charge of and what were 
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the boys in charge of? 


Frank: The boys were in charge of milking the cows. Some of them we had to tie their head up 
and their legs up because they would kick us out of the bam even if we put hobbles on them. One 
little red cow, 1 don’t know why we ever milked her. Anyway, we had pigs; we had to do what 
was called slopping the pigs, feeding them grain and whatever we mixed with it, even the 
leavings from the table. We helped with the farming. 

I remember one occasion when I was still in Primary [the children’s organization of the 
LDS Church]. My dad said, “I have an obligation to go and work for this man today, will you 
mow that three acres of hay? I’ve harnessed the team for you.” I said, “Dad it’s Primary today.” 
He said, “Well, if you don’t get through before Primary, just tie the team up and go to Primary 
and then come back and finish it.” I didn’t get through and I tied the team up, but I didn’t unhook 
them. My dad never got angry with us, but he said, “Son, you never leave a team of horses 
hooked to any equipment unattended. They could break loose and ran and cut themselves or ruin 
the machinery.” He just said, “Don’t do it again.” 

I also worked with Dad. One of the great contributions my dad made to the community 
was having good stallions, a Clydesdale stallion, wherein he made it available for others to bring 
their mares in and have them bred and increase the quality of the horses they were working with. 
Dad always had good horses. 

Another thing he did, he was one of the first men in that area to buy a grain binder. He 
bought two or three grain binders and wore them out over the years of time, cutting grain for 
other people. He didn’t make any money at it. Many of them paid him in grain and he had plenty 
of grain himself. His records indicate $1.50 an acre was what he charged for cutting their grain. 

He worked night and day and he’d say to us, particularly Ralph and me, he’d say, “You 
bring the other three horses down. I need to go home and rest a little bit. This is a pretty good 
field of grain, not many weeds in it. You know how to fix things if the reel breaks, you know 
how to handle things.” He’d take the horses home and rest a few hours, then come back, bring 
the other horses back, and cut way into the night. On a moonlight night he would go all night 
long. He was interested in seeing that people didn’t lose their crop of grain. Time meant nothing 
to him, it was just a matter of getting people taken care of. 

KN: How old were you when you and Grandpa Ralph started helping? 

Frank: I don’t know, it must have been in our early teens. 

KN: Your father used to grade the roads. 

Frank: I drove the team very often on those gradings because the control of the grader was on the 
back and the driver of the team was on the front. So I often drove that team when the roads 
needed to be graded. There were times, whenever it rained, ‘course they were dirt and gravel 
roads, mostly just dirt roads, whenever it rained you were supposed to go over with this level- 
like, heavy leveler, it was supposed to take the top off those rough places, just level it off. I did 
this many times for Dad. 

Beth: It was mostly in the spring of the year. The dirt in the road was kind of like a volcano, only 
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it wouldn’t shoot up, it would just go up in big rolls, it would freeze that way. They had to 
smooth it out so the wagons could go over it. 

Frank: Dad, during the winter and springtime particularly, always kept a team of horses 
harnessed in the shed because there were constantly, people coming from Jensen or Naples or 
from Colorado that had cars going to or from Vernal. You couldn’t get up and down the road on 
the north side of our place because there was a row of trees that shaded the road. There was 
always frost in the ground and when that frost came out cars would just sink clear into the axle. 
South of us there was a spot where the water level was high and they would get stuck there. All 
times of the morning, evening, and night times, we were pulling people out of the mud holes, 
free, no charge, just service to others. 

Beth: When we first moved there, for years, the city water wasn’t piped out that far and neither 
was the electricity poles, so we had no telephone, no electricity, no water, no inside baths. When 
we did, Dad just had one pipe into the kitchen, that was the only water we had inside. So we 
heated the water on the cooking range that had a reservoir on one side that was next to the 
firebox. That would heat our water when we had a fire going in the stove. 

Frank: Another thing Ralph and I did, I think I did it most of the time, regardless of the weather, 
we had three water barrels on the wagon. They were our water barrels and we covered them over 
with an old tub so the water wouldn’t slop out of them. We would drive up to Ashton’s corner, 
which was a mile, or at Aunt Vernie Richardson’s, which was another two blocks or so up there. 
There was this slow running water, they didn’t have much pressure in Vernal at that time, even in 
the city water. We’d fill those three barrels of water and go home. More than once I was up there 
filling the barrels, back home, get my breakfast and walk to school by 9:00. 

Beth: If it was wash day, they would have to go again because we would have used all the water 
for laundry. 

Frank: Another chore we had as boys, was to turn the washer wheel (a wheel that turned the 
dasher), it also turned the wringer, two rubber rollers that you turned to run the clothes through to 
get the water out of the clothes. 

Beth: Ralph was always making things easier and more fun, and he was quite a mechanic, quite 
original. He figured out that he could run a cable around that wheel, go clear across the yard, and 
had a little machine that turned the cable that turned the washing machine. 

Frank: I don’t know how Mother had so much patience with us. I remember one time that Ralph, 
John and I were working together doing the washing (taking turns), and decided it was awfully 
boring to stand there and turn the wheel, so we got a lariat rope that was thirty feet long and we 
challenged each other to tie it on to the handle of the wheel, flip the rope, and make that wheel 
go around and see how far you could stand back on that lariat rope and still keep the wheel 
going. 

KN: What was the girls’ work? 
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Beth: Well, they did some outside work, especially at harvest time, especially when the lucerne 
had to be cut and the hay hauled in. They would lift it off the wagon up to the top of the stack. 
They had a horse that would pull this lift up and this is what we girls would do was to ride that 
horse back and forth, back and forth. 

Frank: We worked with the slings and the Jackson fork. When we used a Jackson for, we would 
lift it off one fork at a time. Dad was the stacker, we boys were the fork workers and the girls and 
younger kids were the horse riders. We had a hay derrick. 

One of the other things we did together was to pick the peas and beans in the garden. Lots 
of canning. 

Beth: The girls had a lot to do with that. The girls had a lot to do with the weeding of the garden. 
We helped with the laundry and we didn’t have an electric dryer; we had clothes lines. We had 
about five lines. When you had five boys and five girls and the girls didn’t wear slacks, we wore 
dresses, cotton dresses, the boys wore shirts, we’d have two or three lines of shirts, work shirts, 
dress shirts, and you had to iron them, they were all cotton. We had the ironing. We had irons that 
we put on the stove to heat, then you’d clip a wooden handle on it. You had to be sure, if you 
were ironing a white shirt, that you wiped the bottom of the iron off so you wouldn’t get any soot 
off the stove on the clean clothes. 

Of course, Mother taught us all how to cook. We always got everything ready on 
Saturday, like the Primary song: hurry, get ready for Sunday. We always cleaned our house real 
good. We didn’t have wax. We put skim milk on the floor for wax and it would make it shine. 

Can you imagine? We’d get down on our knees with milk. With that many boys, they ate a lot of 
bread, and how they loved to pull the whole crust off the loaf bread when they came in, 
especially if it was hot. We would bake eight or ten loaves about every other day. When we 
would ran out, for breakfast we had buttermilk biscuits. We used our buttermilk and put soda in 
it instead of baking powder and had delicious biscuits. 

Frank: I don’t know about the other boys, but Mother gave me the chance to take care of the 
bread once in a while. She might have to go to Primary or somewhere and she would say, 

“Frank, now you know how to do this. I’ve got it mixed together, you mix it down and put it in 
the pans, let it raise and cook it.” I remember doing this several times. 

KN: Tell me about cooking. It is very different now. 

Beth: We had a wood/coal stove, mostly wood. We didn’t have a gauge on the oven, we learned 
to feel with our hands how hot it was, when it was time to put the bread in. Our cottage cheese 
that we ate, we had pans about that round and about that deep, we called them milk pans (about 
the size of a pizza pan with a rim on it). Mother would sit that on the back of the range where it 
wasn’t so hot and let it warm till it curdled, then we’d pour the whey off and that was our cottage 
cheese. We did a lot of canning. 

Mother was very educational minded. If there was the UBIC, we went over there every 
year and parked in a tent in Fort Duchesne for a week. Father would be busy cutting grain. He 
would take us over there and leave us there. I remember Howard won the most healthy baby 
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contest. When we got older, we would sing on the program. Mother was always seeking new 
ways to fix food. She was a very good cook. 

Frank: She was very interested in other things, too. They would have professors come down 
from Utah State University because it was an agriculture convention [and] that was an 
agriculture college so they would have them come down and talk about interesting things. It was 
an industrial convention, it was an education period for one week. They had programs at night, 
dances for young people or anyone that wanted to dance. Special singing groups. 

Beth: I think the Walker family contributed a lot in the musical line in Vernal. They were asked 
to sing in all the churches. We’d go over to Lapoint and Tridell in the wards, down to Jensen. 

I remember once, Meda was on the Stake Sunday School Board and Ashley Ward didn’t 
have hardly anybody to lead the singing and Sister Lucille Calder had taught me to lead in 
Primary in our ward. Walter Woolley, who I worked with in the bank, was the Stake 
Superintendent and he asked me if I would go with Meda to Ashley Ward and lead the singing 
and teach somebody to lead the singing out there. 

Then of course, Lois, I and Edna McConkie formed a trio. Edna and I were working in 
the bank and Lois was working in the [Vernal] Drug as a teletype operator. We formed a trio 
before we got out of high school, then afterwards. So we would sing at a lot of political rallies at 
the old Orpheus Hall. One night we would sing for the Democrats and the next night we would 
sing for the Republicans, only we would change the wording. We got a lot of experience, our 
family, singing for different programs. 

Frank: Mother took me to the Vernal Second Ward choir when my voice hadn’t changed. I was 
still a teenager. She said, “I want you to learn to sing parts. You have a good voice and I want 
you to sing in the choir.” I went with her. She said, “Now sit with Brother E. J. Winder. He has a 
tenor voice and he sings high and he’ll teach you how to sing the tenor and read the tenor part.” 
So for several years I sang the tenor. I still hear it when they play music today. I can’t sing that 
high, but I still hear it. 

Then she said, when my voice began to change, “You sit over here by Bert Hodgkinson. 
He’s a very good bass and he’ll teach you how to sing bass.” So I sat with him and sang bass. 
That was my beginning of being invited — I don’t know how many male quartets I have sung in. 
Wherever I went, I was always involved in a male quartet, whether it was here in Vernal before 
my marriage, and growing up, and still in high school, then when I went to Provo. 

Beth: The high school used to put on a lot of operettas. Some of us would take the lead in these 
operettas. We were really blessed in getting a lot of chances to share our talents. 

KN: Is Meda the only one that plays an instrument? 

Beth: I played the piano and the organ. At one time Don played the trombone and I played the 
piano and we had a dance orchestra. I have written in one my histories that: “Well, we went and 
played at a dance tonight and people said they could dance to it, so I guess that’s a compliment.” 

Frank: John and I played the harmonica some, he was the better one. I still play some. 
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KN: Did you play in the Orpheus Hall? 

Beth: Oh, yes, for a lot of different programs. That was their culture center where they held big 
programs, dances, it was the largest accommodating place in town. 

KN: Did you play any sports in school? 

Frank: I tried to, but I wasn’t very good. 

Beth: John played some; Don played basketball quite a bit because he was so tall. I played 
basketball, but a lot of us participated in races, running races. Our dad was quite a fast runner. 
Howard played basketball. 

Frank: On the 4 th of July or 24 th of July or any kind of celebration they always had races with 
certain ages, so they would say all you this age, or whatever, so Dad would get in with those kids 
of high school age, sixteen-, seventeen-year- olds. Ralph and one of his friends was running and 
Dad stepped up there and Ralph said, “I’m not running.” His friend said, “Why?” Ralph said, 
“You won’t out-run my dad, you might as well quit now.” His friend said, “That old man can’t 
out-run me!” (I believe it was Cliff Caldwell.) Dad steps up. It was a short race and Dad beat 
them all. He was around forty to forty-five years old. He encouraged this running at all events. 

The only thing that I really felt like I succeeded in was standing in broad jumping. They 
didn’t have that on their schedule, but we used to do it in high school some. I could out-jump 
most of the guys, just standing and broad jumping. Probably one of the reasons that I wasn’t too 
good in basketball, I had two deformities that were against me. One, I didn’t see out of one eye. I 
got hit with a snowball and was practically blind in one eye. And I broke my arm when I was 
five years old. It was always crooked. I was never very accurate in my batting, I’d stand up to bat 
and I couldn’t see the ball coming, unless I looked this way. 

KN: Did you do any sports other than just running, or did they have any for girls then? 

Beth: They had basketball, but it was different. You were quite limited where you could run on 
the floor. But my senior class, when I played with them, we won. We were better than any in the 
school, so we challenged the boys. ‘Course, you know who was on the other team. It was Doug 
and I was going with him then. ‘Course they put him guarding me. He made me so mad. He was 
a good player, he was on the main team for three years. 

KN: Tell me about the school you attended and your teachers. 

Beth: Have you heard of Gus Bryson? She was my first year or second. We didn’t have 
Kindergarten, started right out in the first grade. We went to the old Central School. They had 
another building the side of it where the third and fourth grade went. 

Frank: A little building stood south of the main building and it was the original school building. 
Then they built the Central School building with four rooms upstairs and four downstairs. 
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Beth: I remember, it was in the fourth grade, I guess, I was a very fastidious reader, I loved to 
read. Mother told the story on me that I would have a mop in one hand and read with the other 
one. Anyway I was called on quite a few times in the different schools to demonstrate reading. I 
was a good speller and a good reader. McNaughton was the principal and John Stagg was the 
other sixth grade teacher and that’s who I went to. 

Then in Jr. High, seventh and eighth grade, we would go up where the old high school 
was, where just the [Middle School] is now. There was seventh to twelfth grades there. One year 
I was picked to go out and sing in the big state school contest. I sang a solo. They held it out in 
Provo. I remember a Vernal girl, Wanda Johnson, Theodore Johnson’s daughter, was living out 
there with her husband, going to school. She played the piano for me when I sang. I sang soprano 
or second soprano. 

Frank: I started in Lindon, I had two years of school there. I don’t know if I had Amy Walker two 
years, but I had her the second year. She was a relative, all the Walkers there were related. 

I was not a good reader, it embarrassed me because my cousin had read so many books 
and I had read so few books. We had been given an assignment to read as many books as we 
could during the year. I remember at the end of the year, she had out-stripped me so far I didn’t 
even want to talk to her. 

We came to Vernal. That year there was still a problem with the flu. My teacher, her last 
name was Higley, we used to call her “Higgledy piggledy my black hen, she lays eggs for 
gentlemen.” We didn’t say that to her. She was a good teacher. 

There was a time they asked us not to meet together [due to the flu]. We didn’t go to 
church at all for several weeks and during that month or so, we went to the teacher and spent 
fifteen minutes with her. During the week she would spend fifteen to thirty minutes with each 
one of us and we would cover all the kids in the class. 

Some of my other teachers were Ellis Merkley and his wife, Jean; Jesse Haws. When I 
was in high school the music teacher was Gilbert Childs. I was in chorus in high school. 

We used to walk to school. Sometimes we would ride. When 1 was in elementary school 1 
would ride a horse. My dad bought a little buckskin pony, ft was just running around the streets, 
nobody would claim it, probably from the Indian Reservation someplace. Dad bought it for just a 
few dollars. It became my pony. She was a racehorse for a short distance. 

There was a school in Glines Ward and a school in a Naples. They all had bells on them 
and Central School had a bell. I knew the bell would ring thirty minutes before school began, at 
8:30. From our home out on Vernal Avenue we could hear all three bells. We knew if we weren’t 
gone soon after that bell rung we wouldn’t get to school on time. 

When I would ride this little pony, never used a saddle on her, she was easy to ride, 
anyway couldn’t afford a saddle. They had a shed back of the Central schoolhouse where people 
could put their horses. Later on, the upper part of Naples came to Central School. Some of them 
came in buggies. The big sport, particularly the kids from Glines Ward, we would have an hour 
noon time and they would come down and we raced our horses from that shed to a block and a 
half south to First West, down past where Bishop [Philip] Watkins and the Ashtons’ road. There 
was only one horse, a big long-legged horse from Glines Ward, that would outrun me once in a 
while. I entered her in a quarter-mile race at the fair one time and it was just too long. She did all 
right for the first half, but didn’t have the stamina to continue. 
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Beth: I was going to say, walking to school it was a mile and a half to Central and we walked 
winter, spring and fall. Two miles to high school. We were just right on the line. If you lived too 
close to the school, you couldn’t ride the bus that came in from Jensen. Meda’s husband used to 
drive the bus. But the last two years of my high school they let us ride the bus. So John and I 
would ride the bus. ‘Course we walked home a lot because we were tied up with practicing for 
the opera or something else. 

Frank: I went to [LDS] Seminary during my high school time. It was a three-year course at that 
time. Jacob N. Lybbert was the principal of the seminary. Seminary was held in a little building 
attached to the back of the tabernacle on the east end. It was built as a seminary and we walked 
down from the high school a block away. As part of advertising seminary, Jacob Lybbert 
organized a chorus of four boys and four girls. I sang the bass, he sang the bass with me. Frank 
Goodrich and somebody else sang tenor. I remember driving up to Dry Fork, to Naples and 
Jensen, to all the wards in the stake, singing and we had speakers from the seminary students. 

Beth: When I was in seminary I would play for a men’s quartet, so I would go with them to 
different places to sing. We would go early, before school started, to practice. Some of them were 
from Naples and I would wait for them to hit my corner and I would walk to high school with 
them. 

Frank: Other teachers in high school that were very influential were Reed Morrill, Driver E. 
Smith, he taught history, Ruth Hart Lundell, Wilcox, Stella Harris Oaks and Electa Johnson 
Caldwell. 

Beth: Richens, but he was a mean one. He was strict. 

Frank: Elva Eaton was the library supervisor. Stella Oaks, Dallin Oaks’ mother, that is where she 
started, then marriage. After her husband died, she returned to Vernal to teach again. There were 
a lot of kids that were much younger she taught after she returned from Provo. In fact, by the 
time she came back again I was teaching Seminary and Dallin Oaks was one of my students in 
the tenth grade. 

There were good teachers. They were interested in students and learning. As I finished 
high school, I decided to go to college, so I went to Utah State University. The Depression hit 
and I didn’t get back to college again for ten years. I went up there in 1929 when I graduated 
from high school. I went two quarters and had no more money so I came home. Then after filling 
a mission and getting married, I decided to go to BYU and finish my degree. So I got my degree 
in 1942 and started teaching Seminary in Alterra High School, in Roosevelt, and in Vernal. 

I taught Seminary for thirty- three years and supervised the early morning teachers’ in 
western Colorado, Grand Junction, Glenwood Springs, Montrose, Delta, Meeker, Rifle, about ten 
different places, as well as the teachers in the Uinta Basin from Tabiona to Vernal. 

KN: What jobs did you have Aunt Beth? I know you worked in the bank. 

Beth: Before that I used to tend children a lot. I would go into the homes when they went on 
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trips. After I got out of high school, I went to Henagers Business College [in Salt Lake City] for 
nine months. Before that I worked in [Vernal] Drug Store, the one Coopers ran. Aunt Lois 
[Walker Erickson] was the telegraph operator. I was a clerk, fixed drinks and sundaes. 

After I came back from college, I went to work in the bank. Mr. [Jess] Cheney was a 
cashier, Walter Woolley, Archie Johnson worked there. I was the one that ran the statements 
through on a machine, sort of a bookkeeper. It was the Uintah State Bank. 

I went on mission the last seven months that Doug was on his mission. I was wearing a 
ring. Before that I was meeting John’s check while he was on a mission. Mother and Dad had a 
lot of love, but they didn’t have very much money. Anyway I was paid $90 a month at the Uintah 
State Bank. I was buying bonds, helping John. 

Doug got home the day before I did, in Salt Lake. This was in 1942; war had been 
declared while we were on our missions. So in two weeks we were married because we thought 
he would be drafted. He entered the service in June after we were married in February, right after 
Mother passed away. He worked in Remington Arms right after we were married. He joined the 
Coast Guard. I moved back to Vernal and they let me work in the bank again. 

When he as stationed in Astoria, Washington, I was allowed to go live with him. I was 
expecting David and we had our second son and he was six weeks old when Doug went 
overseas. I came back and lived with the “girls.” Dad went to Pleasant Grove to work after 
Mother passed away. 

Frank: I never served in the war. I was given the invitation to come and get my physical, I was 
living in Roosevelt, teaching Seminary. A day or two before I was to appear for my physical, the 
war ended. I said they did that because they understood I was coming and got scared! The family, 
Don served in the Navy, Howard served in the National Guard. John was working in Long Beach 
building airplanes, so he was deferred. Ralph didn’t serve, he was older and married. Helen and I 
had three children at that time. 

KN: Who were some of your friends growing up? 

Beth: We had a gang of girls, not like the gangs now. There was the two Winder girls, Ada and 
Ruth, they lived in our ward, Ruth Bingham, two Wilkins girls from Jensen, Ruth and Ruby. 
Ruby Wilkins married Dee Hatch. 

Frank: My closest friends from high school were Gerald Caldwell and Lowell Hodgkinson. 
Maybe what brought us together a lot was we were in the chorus together and they were just 
about my type at that time. I always had a close relationship with Charles Glines from Tridell, 
they came over here to school. He was fun to be with, always joking. 

KN: Did you have a subject you enjoyed in high school, Uncle Frank? 

Frank: History became my interest. I was interested in what happened and where it happened and 
tried to visit a lot of places where wars took place. We went to a lot of Civil War places. 

Beth: I didn’t care much for math like my daddy. Daddy was a good mathematician. I liked 
history. ‘Course, I especially like Glee Club; we liked anything with music. We had a class of 
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Home Economics where they tried to teach us how to cook and sew. Vera Calder was a teacher 
when I was there. I had different friends that I associated with from Lapoint, Tridell, Jensen; 
Donna Sprouse from Lapoint. 

We had relatives from Jensen, but we didn’t spend much time with them. We’d go down 
to Jensen once in a while to visit Moroni Moon, Maggie Bell Moon, George Richardson and his 
family. 

KN: Can you tell me a little about the Depression, how it affected your family? 

Beth: When we think about the Depression, we didn’t know there was a depression. We just ate 
what we raised on the farm. 

Frank: We didn’t have money before, and so the Depression hit us and we still didn’t have any 
money. Mother would say to Dad, “The boys need new shoes to go to school.” Okay, he’d sack 
up some grain or potatoes and take them to Ashtons. We traded potatoes for shoes. We grew our 
own garden, we had our own meat, killed pigs, chickens, turkeys and beef. I never realized the 
Depression was as bad as it was till I talked to people that had jobs and then didn’t have a job nor 
have any place to raise their food. 

We sold milk to the creamery. We also took our grain, when it was ready, to the mill and 
they made flour and germade cereal, [and] pig feed that was made from the husk of the grain. We 
would store the sacks of flour in the granary above the grain, hanging it on a rock so the mice 
couldn’t get to it. The mice didn’t disturb it and it was cool. We’d go to Calder’s Pond and cut 
ice, put it in the sawdust in the cellar. This was our fridge, a place to keep things cool. 

Beth: And hope it would last till Dad’s birthday, August 15 th , so we could make homemade ice 
cream. 

Mother would send me to the store. We would gather our eggs and she’d need sugar, 
that’s the thing we couldn’t raise, was sugar. I would take the eggs to Ashton Brothers and all the 
way Ed pray that there would be a little credit left over. If there was, I could get some candy. I 
would eat the candy before I got home so the kids wouldn’t take it away from me. 

Frank: During that time Dr. Rich built Doc’s Beach on the hill. Dad did some work up there to 
pay for doctor bills. 

KN: Talk about sleigh riding. 

Beth: That was a lot of entertainment for the young people. Someone would have a big bob 
sleigh and a team of horses and we would put quilts in there to keep warm and we’d go riding, 
sing songs and tell stories. There were many parties we had at home. The young people rode 
horses. Instead of going around in cars, we’d each get on our horse or else get on behind our 
boyfriend. 

Frank: Very often in our sleigh ride we’d go to a hill. I look at that hill today and doesn’t even 
look like a hill. It’s up in Glines Ward. There was a ditch there and the water would flow out of 
it, then the snow was on top of it. We’d sleigh ride down that hill. It was the nicest hill. It wasn’t 
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too fast and yet you could tip your sweetheart off and roll her in the snow and have all that fun, 
you know. 

One of the sleigh riding hills our kids use to ride on was on the [Vernal] cemetery hill. On 
the west entrance, just off the road where it turns south and goes around the hill, we used it as a 
sleigh riding hill. We used a tube or anything we could ride. We didn’t always have a sleigh. 

KN: What about the wages and the price of things? 

Frank: I mentioned my dad would cut grain for a $1.50 an acre. It wasn’t a money making deal, 
it just covered the repairs on the machine, a lot of people paid in grain and he had all the grain he 
wanted. I don’t remember the prices of food, but in my dad’s diary he kept a close record of 
where he worked and who he worked for. I noticed he worked for the school district for a while 
and he was paid eighty cents an hour, which was a big wage in that day. When I went to school 
in 1939 at BYU, I was on the janitor group because I needed work. I would sweep part of the 
second floor of the library for twenty-five cents an hour. Later on, I became the librarian in the 
evenings and was still paid twenty- five cents an hour and I was glad to get it. Twenty-five cents 
went quite a ways in those days. You could buy a large ice cream cone for five cents. 

Beth: I babysat for Clive and Ellen Davis, our neighbors up the street on Vernal Avenue, and I 
would go for all day and it wasn’t just to be tending the babies, I would wash the dishes and 
clean the house and would get fifty cents a day. But then things didn’t cost so much either. 

KN: Talk to me about the movie theater. 

Frank: There was no sound it, they had a piano player who played by ear and she would play the 
music according to the feeling on the stage, if it was a fight or a love scene. She would play by 
ear with no music and use music that fit the scene on the screen. 

Beth: Our sister Meda played there. The words would be written on the screen. The first sound 
picture I ever saw was around Christmas and Danny Boy came out with sound. Dad took us kids 
to the show for Christmas. Every time I hear Danny Boy, I think of seeing that show, A1 Jolson 
was the singer. 

Frank: I never remember going out to dinner, buying dinner in a cafe. We just didn’t have the 
money and we had the food at home and we ate there. On our twenty- fifth wedding anniversary, 

I took the family, we surprised Helen and took her out to dinner with all the kids. I had a twenty- 
five cent piece for 1937, which was our marriage date, on a little card for each of us. We had 
dinner at the hotel. Going out to dinner, we just couldn’t afford it and most people didn’t go out 
much. 

They would go out for a drink or an ice cream cone or something. Calder’s had an ice 
cream store in town and we would go in sometimes and get a malted milk. Malted milks were 
more popular than a shake in that day. 

Beth: I remember always on the 24 th of July we’d come into Vernal for the races we talked about 
and other activities, but Dad would always buy a crate of soda pop from Calder’s Creamery. A lot 
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of it was creme-flavored, it was my choice. Otherwise, we made our own root beer. Many a time 
we’d put it behind the range for some reason, I don’t know why. It would get too warm and the 
tops would blow off the bottles. We didn’t have dry ice like they do now. We put yeast in it to 
make it work. That was a popular drink. 

KN: Tell me about you boys sleeping outside. 

Frank: The home wasn’t big enough to sleep comfortably and anyway summer was warm, so we 
boys would sleep outdoors under a tree. At least three of would sleep in a regular-sized bed and 
as it would get colder and a possibility of rain, we didn’t have any plastic stuff, but we had horse 
blankets that were of a heavy material and they were big enough to put over the bed. When it 
was going to snow, we would put it over the bed and there were times that we would shake six 
inches of snow off the blanket before we’d get up and run in the house to get dressed. 

Beth: I thought I remembered the bed frame with the top being taller than the bottom frame and 
you would run a pole from one frame to the other and lay a blanket over that and make a tent 
over it. 

In the house we were raised in, there was two bedrooms, the parlor, the dining room and 
the kitchen. Mother and Dad had one bedroom. I can’t remember where the little girls slept, but 
Meda and Lois and I slept in one bed. Meda was always putting her feet on my back to get them 
warm. 

Frank: That was part of the agreement when I married Helen. She said there were two or three 
things I had to commit to do: first be the father of my twelve children, you will get up and make 
the fire in the morning before I do so the house will be nice and warm, and that you will warm 
my feet every night. We didn’t get the twelve children, we had eight of them. Later on in life, her 
feet were always cold and I would say to her, put them on me now, don’t you dare wake me up in 
the middle of the night with your cold feet. I kept that commitment to warm her feet. 

Beth: We had a cot in the dining room. I think that’s where the little girls slept. 

Frank: That’s where Grandfather Richardson slept, was on that cot in his last years. He died there 
in that room on that cot. 

[Begin tape 349.] 

KN: You said you prepared Grandpa Richardson. 

Frank: Grandpa Richardson was at our home when he died. I had just returned from my mission 
a few months before that so I happened to be at home. I was sitting with him when he passed 
away. The mortician, Mrs. Swain, was out of town and so we went up there and they said, “Well, 
Mother bathes them with formaldehyde to make them clean and preserve them a little bit.” So I 
took a bottle of formaldehyde and washed his body and helped to dress him and get him ready 
for burial. 

I also was sitting at the bedside when my father died. He was at the hospital here in 
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Vernal, that was later on, in 1969. 1 also witnessed his passing, very quiet, very peaceful passing, 
no struggling, just quit breathing. 

KN: Tell me a little about your dad. I don’t remember him, I was only three when he passed 
away. Dad said he loved kids and loved to tease. Tell me about him and your mother. 

Frank: Dad was kind of a bashful, backward individual. He loved people and he loved children. 
He was always willing to do something to make fun for them. He played with them a lot. 

Beth: Most of the kids said people didn’t think Dad was religious, but we all knew he was. He 
was just a little backward. He sort of had an impediment in his speech. He would bless the 
sacrament and he did his home teaching; he always went to church. He was very much against 
working on Sunday. 

He tells of a little incident. One day he had to [work on Sunday], the machine they were 
using broke down cutting corn. Afterwards he said, “See boys, it just doesn’t pay to work on 
Sunday.” 

He supported mother and us kids. He would go when we were performing if he possibly 
could and encouraged us to do that. He wasn’t a man to preach to you. He just slid some wise 
advice in every once in a while. 

KN: Now, your mom was very giving. I’ve heard the story of when she passed away. 

Beth: She had been out in the garden and a pain hit her in the chest, the way I understand it. She 
came in and laid down on the cot. Dad was out in the barn and the girls ran out to get Dad, but 
she passed away before he could get to the house. That was when I was living in Salt Lake. Doug 
and I were married in February and she died in May when Frank was going to school in Provo. 

Frank: I couldn’t go home right then. It was right in the middle of my final tests for graduation 
from college, but I did come to Vernal for the funeral. 

Beth: Mother was always doing things for her neighbors. 

Frank: She did a lot for the Daughters of Utah Pioneers. She was the captain of the county. She 
did a lot. When she was captain, she was the one that got the Escalante Monument down in 
Jensen, the Escalante crossing of the river. She was publicly interested in seeing that things went 
ahead, were remembered, and were taken care of. She did a lot to get other people interested in 
joining the Daughters of Utah Pioneers and honoring and preparing their histories. She was 
always available for performances of singing. 

Beth: She and Dad both encouraged us children, whenever we were asked to do service, we were 
supposed to do it. 

KN: Did you have any pets when you were growing up? 

Frank: My horse. My horse was my pet. Several of them were my pets. They were my fun, my 
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joy and my pet. Dogs and cats had their place. The dog was outdoors to herd the cows or sheep, 
and the cat was to catch mice, we didn’t have them in the house. 

Beth: I’ll tell you what Lois and I did with cats. We would dress them up in doll clothes and they 
were our dolls. I can still see those cats running around with little bonnets on and dresses. 

Frank: An interesting thing, that comer that was called the Walker corner on Vernal Avenue 1500 
South. It was the old highway going out of town into Jensen and Colorado. It came down east on 
1500 South as you come into the valley, instead of going diagonally as it does now. It came down 
1500 South to one-half mile west of us, it was called the Reader Corner or Woodruff Comer. 

Then it went north on 5 th West over to what is now Main Street, went down through to the middle 
of town, then turned south on Vernal Avenue, which was only half of a mile, then came out to the 
Walker corner ,then went east down to the present highway, then went south from there. 

On the Walker corner, they always had to slow down, whether you were going with a 
horse or a car. A lot of people had cats they didn’t want and invariably they would drop them off 
at our corner. There were always willows along the side of the north side of the road. We had a 
lot of stray cats. I don’t know whatever happened to them. We didn’t feed them. They had to get 
along on their own catching mice. 

Beth: We had cows and we girls had to herd them. We had to keep them in one place and not let 
them get into the alfalfa. Mother bought me a ukelele. I would strum the ukelele and sing to the 
cows. One day a man came riding by on a horse and he said, “Those must be contented cows.” 
There used to be a saying on canned milk: “taken from contented cows.” 

KN: What about one of the hard winters? 

Frank: The one I remember was when it snowed so deep and the wind blew and then it would 
freeze. And we walked over the top of fences, drifted over with snow. Coming home from school 
in the afternoon, instead of staying on the road, just for the fun of it, we would walk over the 
fences and into the fields. It was that deep and it was cold, but fun. 

Beth: When it came spring and the snow began to melt a little bit, we still wanted to walk over 
those fences. We would come home wet clear up to here and Dad said, “Can’t you kids stay out 
of that snow?” Or in the wintertime he would say, “Can’t you walk fast enough to keep warm?” 

Frank: I was gone to college and on a mission in the 1930s. 

KN: Is there any experiences of your childhood or school years that you remember? 

Beth: Did we tell you about walking down through Grandma and Grandpa Richardson’s? I 
remember Lois and I... Grandmother Richardson had an ulcerated tooth [that] they let go too 
long and she got cancer. She laid for years and that cancer ate practically all her nose off, from 
her ear. She wore a bandage over her face for a long time. She was lying in bed. Grandpa took 
her back to Mayo Clinic, but they had waited too long. 

Lois and I would go down the two miles, clean her house and walk back home. I have 
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often felt badly, because she would give us some little thing, but we didn’t keep them. I don’t 
know how many years she suffered. I hardly remember when she didn’t have that patch over her 
face. 

Frank: She was a very conscientious, humble, sweet-natured individual. 

I remember when the threshers would come. If they happened to be at your place at 
dinner time, you fed them dinner. We were always down helping the Richardsons and Uncle Jim 
and Grandpa were up helping us. I remember as a boy, I was there and Grandma had fed those 
men and there were some vegetable or something they didn’t eat and she said to me, “Do you 
think they didn’t like my food today? They didn’t eat that.” It hurt her that she didn’t feed them 
the food they liked. She was very conscience of that situation. 

Beth: I still remember and I must have been a little kid. We would go down on Christmas Eve, 
Mother and Dad and the whole family, and stay down there. ‘Course, Uncle .Tim and Aunt Nellie 
lived in the same house with them, so their kids would sleep with us. We would all be in the 
living room, sleeping on the floor. I remember worrying that Santa Claus wouldn’t know where 
we were. But he always found us. 

KN: What were your Christmases like? What did you usually do at Christmastime? 

Beth: Well, Lois and I were close. I’ll have to tell you this one little story. We were younger and 
Father was trying to get us to go to bed early. And we didn’t. Pretty soon we heard a sleigh come 
and go around the corner, it had bells on it. Dad said, “Now there goes Santa Claus. He saw that 
you were still up. You better get in bed before he heads back this way or he won’t stop.” We 
hurried and got in bed. 

We didn’t have a lot of presents given to us but it didn’t seem like we were cheated. The 
girls generally got a doll. ‘Course I remember as I got a little older; Lois and I knew those dolls 
were someplace and we finally found them out in the granary before Christmas. We opened them 
up. We would get up in the middle of the night to see what we had, then take our dolls and go 
back to bed. But I remember this time it took the thrill out of Christmas. I knew what I was 
getting. I thought, “I’m not doing that again.” 

KN: What did the boys usually get? 

Frank: I don’t remember. Nothing that is outstanding in my mind. I just don’t remember. It was 
just a time of fun, singing. We were out of school and we played a lot of games. We particularly 
played Rook. Dad was a great Rook player and Mother played. We had other games but the chief 
game was Rook. 

Along the north side of our property, the row of trees along there were so old and needed 
to be cut down and Mother needed wood. Our Christmas vacation time was to cut down at least 
four trees, saw them up by hand, two man saw, split them up, and put them in a pile so they 
could dry and be ready for cooking in the summer and fall. The big stumps we couldn’t work, 
couldn’t split, we would drag them over into the gulch and drop them off. In time they would 
decay and rot and deteriorate. 
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Beth: We killed our own chickens and turkeys to eat. I remember we would be in the woodpile 
with a chicken and I would hold its head over a pole and someone else would take a hatchet and 
cut its head off. Seeing that chicken flop around without its head... 

Frank: Living out south of us was an old fellow. We used to call him the “Pig Man” because he 
had pigs. Fie would go into town and gather up all the extra food that was thrown out from the 
cafeterias and feed those pigs. He couldn’t kill them. 

I have written in my diary where Dad and I went out on two occasions and killed the pigs 
for him. We would lay a pig on its back, we didn’t shoot them, and I would sit on its stomach and 
hold its front feet and Dad would take a knife and cut its throat, turn it over and bleed it. Then we 
had barrels of hot water and, with a pulley, we would lift the pig up and down in that hot water, 
then scrape the hair off. That’s the way we took care of the pigs. 

Beth: Dad would hang some of that pork on the side of the house, outside the kitchen door. Frank 
and Meda, Dad and Mother came home from a dance one night and I was so crouped up I 
couldn’t even talk. Dad went out and cut a slab [from] this pork, put some turpentine on the meat 
and put it on my throat and I could talk. It was so strong, it took away that croup. Mother used a 
lot of pioneer remedies. 

Frank: One of the fun things of killing pigs was we’d take the bladder and blow it up and use it 
for a basketball. We couldn’t dribble it, but you could always shoot with it. 

KN: When did you graduate from school? What year? 

Frank: I graduated from high school in 1929, from college in 1942. 

KN: How many missions did you go on.? 

Frank: My first mission was when I was single, then three missions with Helen, one to Chile as 
welfare service missionaries, one to the Dallas Texas Temple as temple missionaries, and the 
other to the Provo Temple as missionaries. 

Beth: I graduated in 1935, there were about eighty-two in my graduating class. My husband and I 
both went on missions before we were married, then after, we went twice to the Church 
Employment Office in Provo and twice to the MTC, two different times, and once to the 
Philippines together. So really, six missions. 

KN: What kind of food did you eat? 

Beth: We grew our own vegetables, had a large garden. Made our own bread. Fruit. Wild fruit 
like buffalo berries. They were practically all seeds with just a little bit of juice in them. He had 
Potawatamie plums and made preserves out of them. We made preserves out of green tomatoes. 
Mother would put them in a five-gallon jar. They weren’t metal. It must have been sort of a 
ceramic. I remember one year she had put it in this big jar and put it down in the cellar and put a 
cloth over it. One day she went and there was a mouse in it. She said, “We can’t eat that!” and 
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she threw the whole five-gallon jar of tomato preserves out. Tomatoes were used in jam or jelly. 
In fact Frank and I still make it, we like it. 

Frank: We had no freezing system, so all the vegetables we canned were put in bottles and 
pressure-cooked and put in the cellar to keep cool. That is where the ice was. 

Beth: Dad would make a trip to Pleasant Grove every year because that was fruit country and he 
would bring back a whole load of fruit and sell it to the neighbors. That’s how we got our fruit, 
peaches, pears and some apples. Not so many apples because they were grown locally. Dad was 
a fruit eater more than a vegetable eater. Bread and milk at night was his favorite meal. 

We churned our own butter. We had a big, wooden churn. It wasn’t hard work, it just took 
a long time. We would get the butter out of the churn and with a wooden paddle work all the 
milk out of it. Then we’d have the buttermilk to drink. 

Frank: One of the choice sandwiches was to go to the creek, we had a little creek there, which 
was our refrigerator, we’d put a pan of milk in the water with a lid on the pan, get it cool and the 
cream would raise on the top of it about so thick. We’d get a nice slice of hot bread and go out 
there and scoop some of the cream on there bread and put some sugar on top. That was the 
delicious sandwich. 

KN: You were a seminary teacher. Did you have some experience there you could tell about? 

Frank: My experience in seminary was a very pleasant teaching experience. I don’t say I didn’t 
have problems with the students or challenges there. One of the most interesting things that 
happened in my seminary experience is the friendships that have been established with those 
students; particularly in my first two or three years of teaching where I was the only seminary 
teacher in the school at Alterra. It was a small seminary. I was the only teacher and, therefore, 
you get close to those students. The friendships and the relationships and associations with those 
people has been special even today. It has been a thrill to see their growth, the development of 
their talents and what has happened in their lives. I have attended many, many of their reunions, 
where they have invited me back as their teacher. 

KN: Are there particular students that stick out in your mind? 

Frank: Yes. Daun DeJournette. There was the Huber family, Dean and Katherine, Rhea and June, 
they were from Lapoint. Dorothy Luck, Gene Nyberg, Val and Gam Bodily, Estella Jenkins, 
Vione Smith. They were from Tridell, Lapoint, Leota, Randlett, Bennett. I had the Todds, 
presently the president of the [Vernal] temple, Howard Todd, Keith Todd, and Max, who just 
died. I had a Mary Ellen Harris in Randlett that married Glen Allred. One of the people that 
impressed me because he was kind of looked down on by the rest of the kids was a Barney, Irvin 
Barney, he was down in Leota. I met him in Provo about two years ago. He remembered me and 
I remembered him. It’s an interesting thing, not that the students later on were not as important, 
because they were, it was just that I didn’t have the contact with them afterwards as I did with 
these first students. Others were Bert Angus, Max Morrill, Arlo Reynolds, Valoy and Norman 
Long, Eula and Barney Sessions, Arthur Wiscombe, Gerald Trujillo, and Mary Ecksund. 
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KN: Beth, were you employed or did you stay home with the kids? 

Beth: When the children were younger, I stayed home. My husband was a traveling salesman for 
a while. He was in the soft water business for a while. He would go on Monday morning and 
come home on Friday night, selling water softeners and installing them. Then he got out of that 
business and after that he used to deliver supplies to the oil rigs out this way. After that he 
retired. 

I did work at one time when we had two sons on missions for a while. I worked at BYU 
as a bookkeeper. Then at one time I worked in the soft water office, to keep my husband’s books. 
I was mostly a mother till the kids got a little older. 

Frank: Seminary teaching didn’t pay very much. Our children all went on missions. I worked 
many different jobs during the summer. I worked at the post office one summer delivering mail 
in Vernal. I worked for a machinery dealer in Roosevelt for about two summers and some time 
on Saturdays during school, doing most of the inventory of keeping track of sales of equipment, 
supplies and parts, telling him when he needed to order supplies. 

Beth: I was always holding a church [calling], mostly music or presidents of the Relief Society, 
Young Women, Primary, I didn’t teach much because wherever I went they needed music people. 
I’m still directing singing in my ward when it’s my turn. We have six organists and six choristers. 

Frank: There is another thing that comes to mind about Seminary. I think one of the special 
things and this has been recognized by several students personally as I have met them since. For 
two or three years here in Vernal I organized a Seminary Chorus and we would use that choir to 
go along when we would take speakers from the Seminary to speak in different wards. I did that 
for about two years. I have had several students come back and say how much that meant to 
them, to be a member of the choir and feel the spirit as they sang those songs. 

KN: So we are actually thankful that your mother was so music oriented and instilled that so 
much into the family because it has blessed other lives as well. What a blessing that is. 

Beth: It’s interesting that mothers of all the children have been active in music all their lives 
wherever they have moved. Dad couldn’t carry a tune. They encouraged it a lot. We had family 
home evening before the Church started it. That was our entertainment for the night, either Rook 
or go in and harmonize around the piano. We have beautiful singers in our family. 

KN: Frank, how long were stake president? 

Frank: Thirteen years, from 1956 to 1969. 1 don’t know why, but they used to send two General 
Authorities out when they were going to divide a stake. On one occasion President Joseph 
Fielding Smith was coming and he wasn’t so well and he was bringing someone else with him. It 
was announced that they were coming and people were saying, “Well, are you being released?” I 
had been in about nine years. I said, “I haven’t been told about it yet.” 

Finally, to increase the attendance in conference I would say, “Well, you’ll have to come 
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and see.” It bothered me because usually they would let you know when you’re going to be 
released and they hadn’t let me know. I had an occasion to call one of the Twelve in Salt Lake on 
other business and I said, “I don’t know if you can answer this or not, but do you know if I’m 
going to be released?” He said, “How long have you been in?” I said, “About nine years.” He 
said, “Oh, you got a long time to go yet.” I didn’t tell anyone in the stake I wasn’t going to be 
released and we had a large attendance. 

KN: There is a photo taken in the tabernacle with you and your counselors, and I guess it was a 
choir. The whole family is in it: Helen, Ruth, Marva, Lois, Don, like the whole choir. Do you 
remember the photo? I’m assuming it was a conference. 

Frank: At times we had some of the wards provide the music for the conference. Maybe we 
asked the Second and Fourth Wards to provide the music for the conference and that would 
include all the family. Fred Washburn took a lot of pictures. I would assume that he may have 
taken that picture. 

KN: Where were you baptized? Were you baptized in the tabernacle, in that dingy place 
underneath? 

Frank: I was baptized in the tabernacle baptismal font. 

Beth: So was I, and I remember it being dingy and dark. I didn’t have a very good feeling 
because it was so dark. Ivan Batty baptized me. 

Frank: Moroni Moon, from Jensen, baptized me. See, I was seven years old when we moved to 
Vernal, but I turned eight in August after we got here, so in September I was baptized in the font. 
It wasn’t very warm. They had a way of trying to heat it, but most of the time it didn’t work too 
well. But it was better than being baptized in the river. 

KN: Describe what Vernal was like during your early years. 

Beth: I always remember Ashton Brothers and Penney’s store. 

Frank: There was the Co-op Building [4 West Main], and just west of that Irvin Eaton had a meat 
market. 

The First Ward chapel stood right back off the Main Street n First West. It was a small 
chapel. The Second Ward chapel wasn’t built till after we got here. When we came they were 
holding church in the Central Elementary school building. The chapel (which is now the Senior 
Citizen Center) was being built at that time and was soon occupied. 

There was a hotel on South Vernal Avenue. May Jorgensen worked in the hotel. She did a 
lot of singing. She sang as much as the Walkers did at funerals. 

Beth: There was the Orpheus Hall that later changed to Imperial Hall. That was the main concert 
center when they held anything big besides the dances and basketball games. 
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Frank: The old tabernacle was used for a lot of cultural activities, musical programs from out of 
town were held in the tabernacle. We put a play on there once about the crucifixion of the Savior. 
I can’t remember the name of it. They built a stage over the choir seats and used that as the stage. 
The tabernacle and the Imperial were the two main places of entertainment. 

Beth: There was the Uintah State Bank and the Vernal Bank, kitty-corner from each other. 

Frank: The show house was on the north side of Main Street, right next to [Vernal] Drug. The 
show house was just east of the drug store. Then later on the Shiners opened a theater on the 
south side, where it is now [40 East Main], The old silent theater was on the north side of Main 
Street. 

Beth: Lois worked in the drugstore and I worked in the bank. During the war, when Doug was 
gone, the first part, we would ride together. The banks would close at 3 o’clock in the afternoon 
and Lois had to work longer, so I would sit and do other things. We wouldn’t waste gas chasing 
back and forth. Gas was hard to get. 

Frank: There was a little church tithing office which now has been moved up across from the 
temple [186 South 500 West], That little rock building was on North Vernal Avenue on the west 
side of the road, just back of J.C. Penney’s, or the old Co-op, just between Main Street and 1 st 
North. 

KN: Do you remember having running water in town? 

Frank: I remember it was on the south side of the road on Main Street in an open ditch. That’s 
where one of Helen’s brothers was drown. He came out of the hotel, the hotel the parents were 
staying in. It was on the south side of Main Street on First West. This boy fell into the ditch and 
was drown, Sidney was his name, a three-year-old boy. 

KN: What organizations were you active in? 

Beth: I didn’t go into those things much. 

Frank: I was a member of the Lions Club later on after we were married and moved back to 
Vernal. 

KN: Do you remember any controversial things in the community? 

Frank: No. I don’t remember anything like that. 

Beth: We took part in the 24 th of July parades. I remember I was dressed as a bluebird and how 
hot it was in that paper costume. John took the part of Brigham Young more than once. 

Frank: I became very active in scouting. No particular recognition till later on. I do have a Silver 
Beaver award for my activity in scouting, Explorer leader and working directly with the young 
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men, as well as with the leadership in the organization. 

Beth: I kept an account that Mr. Kimball used to write for the Express and he tells of the time 
when the semaphore light first came in. It’s really a cute story. These Jackson boys that lived up 
in the mountains and only came to town once in a while for groceries had this noisy car that 
sounded like a calliope. They came down and hadn’t seen a semaphore light before. They came 
barreling through and didn’t stop for the red light and about ran into one of the main men of 
town and he called the sheriff. The sheriff, I think it was Snyder, he quietly got the brothers and 
brought them back and had them watch the light and explained what they were. One of them 
said, “Yeah, Sheriff, we saw it, but we thought it was just a left-over Christmas light.” 

You’ve got that information I gave you about Mother and Dad. There is quite a bit in that 
I gave you to give you an idea of what they did. 

Carol Rae. We had a sister that died when she was quite young, thirty-three. It was a 
sudden death. She had five little kids. ‘Course they were acquainted more with the Brady family, 
they were living in Colorado. 

Frank: Glen, her husband, was killed six months after she died. Some Mexican sheepherder shot 
him. It was a disagreement, the herder shot him rather than talk it out. It left the five children. 
Gloria is the oldest one. They are living in different places now. It was decided that the Bradys 
would care for the children, and that they would live in Colorado. 

KN: Dad said that Carol Rae had a beautiful singing voice, much like Rosalie’s. He said, as a 
little guy, he remembers her coming out to hang up the laundry and she would sing. She sang two 
particular songs, one of them was the Indian love song. He remembers as he was out playing he 
would stop and listen to her sing because she had such a pretty voice. 

Frank: She had a beautiful soprano voice. She could hit the high notes without the appearance of 
straining like some people do. I’ve heard people say, “I didn’t know Carol was in church today 
but I could hear her.” Her voice wasn’t loud but just clear and beautiful. 

Beth: She had the beautiful voice and Marva had the singing pitch, perfect pitch. 

KN: I really appreciate you talking with me today. It has been very enjoyable. 
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